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"CATHOLIC TRUTH AND HISTORICAL TRUTH" 

The above title is taken from an article which a well-known 
historical critic, Mr. C. C. Coulton, contributed to the Con- 
temporary Review a few years ago. As might be surmised from 
the implied contrast between "Catholic Truth" and "Historical 
Truth," the paper in question was a trenchant attack on various 
Catholic historians and apologists who were roundly accused of 
defending "Catholic Truth," i.e. the truth of Catholic doctrine, 
at the expense of "Historical Truth," or the truth of history. We 
have borrowed Mr. Coulton's title. But it is no part of our pur- 
pose to attempt anything like a direct answer to his charges. 
For, indeed, at this distance of time and place such an answer 
must needs be useless and impracticable. And, what is more, it 
would scarcely be fair to any of the parties concerned. It would 
be doing a sorry service to the accused Catholic writers to traverse 
accusations of which our readers, in all probability, have never 
heard. We should run the risk of being unfair to their assailant 
if the grounds of his accusation were not stated in full. And to do 
this, or anything like it, would be very hard on our readers. But 
apart from the particular case of these Catholic historians and 
apologists and their Protestant critic, this literary episode raises a 
broad question of more general interest, a question which may 
well seem to have a special claim on the attention of readers of 
the Catholic Historical Review. This is clearly the case, 
for readers of a review which claims to be at once "Catholic" 
and "Historical" cannot well be indifferent to the suggestion 
that there is a sharp distinction, if not a necessary rivalry or 
antagonism, between Catholic Truth and Historical Truth; or, in 
other words, that Catholic writers, even when they profess to be 
writing history, are more solicitous to glorify their faith than to 
tell the facts, as they really happened, without fear or favor, and so 
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are content to sacrifice historical truth in the supposed interests 
of Catholic doctrine. At first sight some may be disposed to 
dismiss the charge as an invidious invention of Protestant 
prejudice. For are we not familiar with the fact that the falsi- 
fication of history has really been a more common practice in 
the other camp? Did not Joseph de Maistre have good warrant 
for his complaint that history for the past three centuries has 
been a conspiracy against the truth? Has not Cardinal Newman 
exposed the falsity of Protestant literary and historical tradition? 
And are not later Catholic critics still engaged in refuting these 
false statements and setting right the blunders of Protestant 
historians? 

Yet, strange and startling as this charge may seem, we can 
scarcely afford to dismiss it in this summary fashion. And it 
may well be that we shall find, when we come to examine it more 
closely, that, though it may be somewhat strained and overstated 
in the hands of hostile critics, there is, withal, some real ground 
for misgiving lest an indiscreet zeal for the interests of doctrinal 
orthodoxy should tend to impair the impartiality of our historians. 
Indeed it could not well be otherwise, human nature being what it 
is. And while we can confidently claim that an enlightened 
zeal for Catholic orthodoxy can be happily harmonized with 
judical impartiality and a scrupulous accuracy in the statement of 
historical facts, we could hardly expect to find that, as a matter 
of fact, all Catholic historians fulfil these requirements, or that 
Protestants and Rationalists or other outsiders have been allowed 
to have a monopoly in blunders, either in the perversion of facts, or 
in the partisan presentment of history. Nay, curiously enough, 
this fond vision is not only something too good to be looked for 
in this imperfect world, but it is scarcely compatible with Catholic 
orthodoxy. For it would seem to involve a sort of literary Luther- 
anism, in which historians would be, so to say, justified by their 
faith. According to Catholic teaching, on the contrary, ortho- 
doxy in doctrine does not necessarily imply any freedom from 
moral lapses. And while Catholic historians are as apt to be mis- 
taken as their Protestant brethren, they can claim no exemption 
from the imperfections that give rise to faults of injustice or 
unfairness. Our historical literature happily contains many works 
which we may justly regard with pride and satisfaction. But, 
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on the other hand, it has some pages which have been deservedly 
censured by the best Catholic critics. 

We are not now concerned with other sources of error common 
to all alike, such as defective or misleading evidence, spurious 
documents, corrupt popular traditions. But the point is that, 
apart from all this, Catholic ecclesiastical historians are in some 
danger of being biased in their judgment and dealing less than 
the even-handed justice demanded of true historians. In a 
word, it is suggested that Catholic chroniclers, biographers and 
writers of church history, as a result of their zeal for the Faith 
and their loyalty to Holy Church, have presented a picture of the 
past which shows more favor to Saints and Popes and Bishops, 
and bears more hardly on hostile kings, and schismatics and 
heretics, than is warranted by evidence weighed in the unbiased 
balance of rigid impartiality. And, as we have said, we cannot 
afford to dismiss this as a groundless and gratuitous invitation 
of the enemy. It is likely enough, indeed, that like other charges, 
it is exaggerated in the incisive indictments of hostile critics. 
But, for the purpose of our argument, it may be well to leave this 
aside and confine our attention to the more measured and authorit- 
ative censure of Catholic scholars, in whose case there is no room 
for suspicion that the charge may owe its origin to Protestant 
prejudice. And for this purpose it may be enough to cite two 
noteworthy examples, to wit, Melchior Cano's grave words on 
the defects of our earlier historical literature in point of accuracy 
and impartiality, and Cardinal Newman's significant account 
of the limitations imposed upon Catholic historians by the 
jealousy of orthodox opinion and the stress of religious contro- 
versy. 

When the great Dominican theologian, in his classic work, 
De Locis Theologicis, comes to speak of the use of human history 
in theology, it is only natural that he should describe the char- 
acteristics of that true and trustworthy history which can stand 
the theologian in good stead. And it is no less natural that he 
should cite some examples in illustration. This is, indeed, just 
what he does. But the reader may be somewhat startled to find 
that this Catholic divine is, however, reluctantly compelled to 
give the palm to pagan historians, and is fain to lament that 
Christian writers have not told the history of the saints with that 
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fidelity and rigid regard for truth with which Diogenes Laertius 
has written the lives of the Greek philosophers, and Suetonius 
has painted an impartial picture of the Roman Caesars, with all 
the lights and all the shadows. 

In hisce vero auctoribus tametsi pietatem absolutaque virtutis 
officia spectare non licet, licet tamen probitatem quamdam bonitatemque 
naturae. Quidam enim eorum aut veritatis amore inducti, aut ingenui 
pudoris verecundia usque adeo a mendacio abhorruerunt, ut jam pu- 
dendum fortasse sit, historicos gentium quosdam veraciores fuisse 
quam nostros. Dolenter hoc dico potius. quam contumeliose, multo 
a Laertio severius vitas Philosophorum scriptas, quam a Christianis 
vitas sanctorum, longeque incorruptius et integrals Suetonium res 
Caesarum exposuisse, quam exposuerint catholici non res dico impe- 
ratorum, sed martyrum, virginum, et confessorum. Ille enim in probis, 
aut Philosophis, aut principibus, nee vitia, nee suspiciones vitiorum 
tacent, in improbis vero etiam colores virtutum produnt. Nostri autem 
plerique vel affectibus inserviunt, vel de industria quoque ita multa 
confingunt, ut eorum me nimirum non solum pudeat, sed etiam 
taedeat. Hos enim intelligo ecclesiae Christi cum nihil utilitatis attu- 
lisse, turn incommodationis plurimum. Nominibus parco, quoniam 
huius loci iudicium morum etiam est, et non eruditionis tantum: in qua 
Iiberior potest esse censura. Nam quae morum est, haec debet profecto 
esse et in vivos cautior et in mortuos reverentior. Certum est autem 
qui ficte et fallaciter historiam ecclesiasticam scribunt, eos viros bonos 
atque synceros esse non posse, totamque eorum narrationem inventam 
esse aut ad quaestum aut ad errorem, quorum alterum foedum est, 
alterum perniciosum. Iustissima est Ludovici querella de historiis 
quibusdam in ecclesia confictis. Prudenter ille sane ac graviter eos 
arguit, qui pietatis loco duxerint mendacia pro religione fingere. Id 
quod et maxime periculosum est et minime necessarium. Mendaci 
quippe homini ne verum quidem credere solemus. 1 

Will it be said that Cano is somewhat too severe in his censure, 
or that he gives no evidence to support these startling statements? 
So far as the lives and the legends of the saints are concerned, 
the answer is writ large in the herculean labors of the Bollandists, 
and some practical proofs on a smaller scale, and more accessible 
to all, may be seen in the revised lessons of the Roman Breviary. 

It is true no doubt that Cano's censure can only affect the 
historians and ecclesiastical biographers of an earlier generation. 
And it may be hoped that considerable improvement has been 



1 De Locis Theologicia, lib xi., cap. m., pp. 373-374, Edition of Salamanca, 1613. 
(Bouquillon Library, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.) 
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made in these matters after the admirable work done since his 
time by such true scholars as the Bollandists and the Benedictines 
of St. Maur, who were scarcely less remarkable for their candor 
and impartiality than they were for their patient industry and 
their scholarly accuracy of statement. But apart from the 
fact that this improvement is largely confined to special fields of 
studies, its beneficent influence on our Church history as a 
whole is checked by the unfortunate effects of post-Reformation 
controversy. 

On this point it will be enough to cite the remarkable admission 
made by Cardinal Newman in the course of his interesting cor- 
respondence with Father Coleridge on the subjects which might 
be treated with advantage in the pages of his new magazine 
The Month. 

"Nothing," writes Newman, "would be better than an his- 
torical review, but who would bear it? Unless one doctored all 
one's facts, one should be thought a bad Catholic. 

"The truth is there is a keen conflict going on just now between 
two parties, one in the Church, and one out of it — and at such 
seasons extreme views alone are in favor, and a man who is not 
extreme is thought treacherous. 

"I sometimes think of King Lear's daughters, and consider 
that they, after all, may be the truest who are in speech more 
measured." Letter of July 24, 1864. (v. The Month, January, 
1903, p. 4). 

This letter brings out very forcibly the peculiar difficulty and 
delicacy of the present problem. In purely secular history, it is 
for the most part a far more simple matter. A writer who is 
dealing with some historical struggle in which national or party 
issues are involved is naturally prone to favor his own people, 
or his own party, at the expense of their opponents. But a simple 
sense of his duty as an historian will make him seek to be scrupu- 
lously fair to the other side, and keep on his guard against his own 
prepossessions and prejudices. He knows that the truth of 
history is something of far greater moment than the pride of 
country or the interests of a political party. "Amicus Plato, 
sed magis arnica Veritas." Or he may say to his country, as the 
Royalist poet said to his mistress : 
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I could not love thee, Dear, so much; 
Loved I not Honor more. 

Thus the patriotic American, or English, or French historian 
may be tempted to give the palm to his own country. But he is 
restrained by the luminous evidence of truth. And when he 
follows this guiding light, he is sure of being rewarded by the 
approval of the best and wisest of his own people. 

But, as we have said, the question here at issue is by no means 
so simple. For it cannot be said that the mere natural facts of 
human history are something of far higher moment than the super- 
natural truths of Catholic doctrine. And writers whose chief 
solicitude is to safeguard and illustrate the truth of that doctrine 
are scarcely in the same case as those who would shrink from 
setting forth the facts of history; from shame, or fear, or personal 
interest, or any other unworthy motive. Hence it comes, as we 
see from Newman's remarkable admission, that some serious and 
religious-minded men would fain have us "doctor" the crude 
facts of human history, and they would look with suspicion on the 
orthodoxy of those Catholic historians who venture to depreciate 
this dubious process. 

This "doctoring," it may be remarked, need not be taken to 
imply any direct and deliberate falsification of the evidence, still 
less any impudent assertion of the thing that is not. For the 
most part, we suppose, it has reference to a too decorous reticence 
on the subject of scandals in ecclesiastical history. From what 
has been said so far, and more especially from our appeal to the 
weighty words of Melchior Cano and Cardinal Newman, it will 
be readily seen that we are not disposed to sympathise with this 
policy of suppression. For our own part we should prefer to see a 
school of Catholic ecclesiastical historians who could challenge 
comparison with Suetonius and Diogenes Laertius in point of 
strict justice and impartiality, who frankly recognize the wrong 
done by great churchmen and the good done by heretics and 
persecutors. But this preference need not prevent us from 
endeavoring to do justice to historians of another stamp. Nay, 
this very principle of judicial impartiality so strongly recom- 
mended by the Spanish Dominican has its application here, as 
well as in our treatment of popes and emperors, or saints and 
heretics. And it is to be feared that some who are hasty in their 
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censure of idealised history or the policy of suppression do not 
always bear this in mind. For, after all, it is possible to go too far 
in this direction. 

We cannot, it is true, go too far in our censure of everything 
that savours of fraud and falsehood. And we may well think 
that it is as wrong to deceive others by the "suppressio veri" 
as by the "suggestio falsi," and, indeed, the one very naturally 
issues in the other. But it is well to remember that all suppression 
or withholding of facts is not necessarily tantamount to decep- 
tion. And sometimes this course may be necessary not merely 
for the sake of religion, or charity, or reverence for those in 
authority, but in the interest of justice and historical truth. 
This point may be illustrated by a practice observed in English 
criminal trials, to wit, the suppression of previous convictions. 
Those who are familiar with our courts of justice know that 
when a prisoner has been tried and convicted of theft, for example, 
it often happens that, after all the witnesses have been duly 
examined, and counsel on both sides have said their say, and the 
judge has summed up, and the jury have deliberated and given 
their verdict, a prison warder goes into the witness-box and 
produces a damning record showing that the prisoner has many 
times been convicted of the same offence. A simple visitor might 
suppose that all this had only been discovered at the last moment. 
But of course the facts have been known to the authorities all 
along; but, by a wise rule of the courts, they have been purposely 
suppressed, or withheld from the jury during the trial, in the best 
interests of truth and justice. For it is recognized that although 
these facts are true and are clearly established, their disclosure at 
any earlier stage of the proceedings might create a prejudice in the 
minds of the jury and lead them to draw a conclusion in no wise 
warranted by the evidence. The fact that the man has often 
committed the crime before does not really prove that he is guilty 
now, and in spite of the previous convictions he may really be 
innocent. And yet the disclosure of true facts may have a 
misleading effect, and, however illogically, issue in a false con- 
clusion and a miscarriage of justice. 

The application of this example to the case of historical sup- 
pression is sufficiently obvious. For the judge who suppresses 
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the evidence of the previous convictions does not mean to dispute 
the true facts. He is only seeking to preclude the false conclusions 
which may too probably follow from their inopportune disclosure. 
And so, in much the same way, the historian may feel that he, too, 
is sometimes warranted in omitting to mention facts which, how- 
ever true in themselves, are only too likely to lead his readers to 
draw false conclusions. As we have already intimated, we are 
inclined to regard this as a mistaken, if not a perilous policy. 
But be this as it may, it is well to recognize its true purpose and 
meaning. And though, as will presently appear, it should have 
no place in historical research, properly so called, it may be well 
to add that it is perfectly legitimate and even necessary, in 
certain forms of historical, or quasi-historical literature. 

Thus, for example, however wrong it may be to give one side 
alone when we are supposed to be presenting a whole history, an 
avowed selection for some special purpose, is clearly allowable. 
The lives of the saints, to take an obvious instance in illustra- 
tion, do not purport to be a history of mankind as a whole. And 
the hagiographer cannot be said to suppress the evil deeds of 
sinners. In this way, indeed, panegyric and idealized history 
may be allowed their legitimate place in our religious literature. 
All must condemn a national history which gives every victory 
its appropriate place, while the defeats are passed over in silence. 
But who would blame a book of heroic deeds, or a chronicle of 
national victories, compiled for the encouragement and in- 
spiration of British and American boyhood? So, in like manner, 
the most resolute advocate of historical candor would surely 
exclude grave ecclesiastical scandals from books designed for the 
instruction of children. 

Even apart from such special cases, some measure of selection, 
and consequent suppression of facts, is made necessary by the 
size and relative proportions of historical writings. In the 
spacious pages of Baronius, there is room for a detailed account 
of the principal figures in the story and some estimate of their 
personal character. But this would be out of place in a smaller 
work, which can only give the leading events in history. To 
introduce such matters as the private vices of rulers or other 
public men into a little sketch of this kind would give them a 
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wholly disproportionate importance. And it should be re- 
membered that false proportions may really involve a misrepresen- 
tation as grave as any positive statement. This point may be 
illustrated by the art of the caricaturist, which generally consists 
in a grotesque or satirical exaggeration of some leading feature or 
distinctive characteristic of the victim. But, in point of fact, in 
the little cartoons in the newspapers, which are necessarily much 
less than life-size, it is only in their want of due proportion to the 
rest of the drawing that the grotesque features are false and 
exaggerated. In like manner, the historical artist who does 
not observe the proportions of his drawing, and the scale of 
color, may effectively convey a calumny when he fancies that he 
is only making a frank and faithful statement of established facts. 

Closely connected with this question of relative proportions is 
the difference in genre, or nature, of the subjects treated in histori- 
cal writings. One writer, for example, may set himself to record 
the history of a national literature, and he will very rightly leave 
on the one side all the extraneous matter that is irrevelant for his 
purpose. Nay, even, within what is in some respects his own 
province, he must be content to pass by a mass of material that 
can scarcely claim to be counted as literature, the biblia a-biblia 
as Lamb calls them, or "books that are not books." While if he is 
wise, in dealing with the makers and masters of the national liter- 
ature, he will give most of his care and attention to the study of 
their art and their writings, in a word, to their true life work, and 
will not waste his time on their irrelevant activities in alien fields, 
still less on the possible follies and frailties of their private life. 
For the student of literature, or of literary history, is not con- 
cerned to know of the vices of poets; but should seek rather such 
knowledge as will enable him to understand and appreciate their 
glorious poetry. 

And may not much the same be said of religious or ecclesiasti- 
cal history? If the real life of a poet, the only part of it that 
counts for much with real students of literature, is reckoned by 
the days and hours that he devoted to the cultivation of his art, 
so in like manner, those who would understand and appreciate 
the true nature of Church history will give their best attention 
to the wondrous works and the bright example of the saints, to 
the faithful and laborious lives of zealous popes and bishops, 
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and the legislative work of councils, and the ordered hosts of 
religious men and women, and the glories of sacred art, and 
learning, and literature. For it is here, and not in the scandals 
and abuses, or in the unworthy lives of those unhappy pastors 
who were faithless and false to their high calling, that we can 
best read the real life story of the Church of God. 

This aspect of the subject may be commended to the atten- 
tion of those whose minds are too much occupied with the question 
of the scandals and abuses. And it may serve to show that our 
idealistic Church historians are not altogether without some 
justification. 

As we have already suggested, there is a legitimate place for 
panegyric in our literature, though its scope is other than that of 
the historian. The latter, to be sure, must give us a faithful 
picture, with all the lights and all the shadows. But the preacher, 
with a more pleasing task on hand, may take up his parable, and 
give us glowing panegyrics of the saints, or sing the praises and 
glories of the Holy City of God. Lucian, in his delightful dis- 
sertation on the question, "How History ought to be Written," 
complained that some would-be historians of his day were mis- 
taking their office and were putting forth panegyrics in the place 
of histories. If we are suffering from any analogous confusion of 
diverse forms of literature, just now, we should be disposed to say 
that it is not so much history and panegyric as historical and 
apologetical writings, properly so called, that are too often apt 
to be confounded with one another. 

This unfortunate confusion of historical with apologetical, or 
controversial writings is, to some extent, inevitable in the cir- 
cumstances. For though it is true that these two forms of 
literature are perfectly distinct one from another, and the dividing 
line is clearly marked, in point of fact, historians and contro- 
versial have a good deal of ground in common. From the time 
of the Reformation, if not from a considerably earlier date, religi- 
ous controversy, to a great extent at any rate, turned on disputed 
questions of historical fact. And the history of the chief European 
nations is hopelessly involved in thorny questions of theological 
controversy. Hence the historian, however little it may be to 
his liking, is compelled to be something of a theologian, and the 
religious apologist, in his turn, is constrained to turn historian. 
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Something of the same kind, it may be remarked, has happened in 
other fields, for instance, in English political history since the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. For here, too, the whole 
story turns on points that are still debated between opposing 
parties. And thus, instead of English histories pure and simple, 
we have Whig histories and Tory histories, wherein the historical 
narrative is combined with the defense of a party or a political 
doctrine. 

It may be well to insist that there is nothing necessarily invidi- 
ous in this distinction between the diverse functions of the 
historian and the religious, or political, apologist. For both 
alike have their rightful place in literature, and the one office 
may well be as important and honorable as the other. In secular 
literature, indeed, we should be disposed to assign the historian 
of a people a higher rank than any political theorist, or champion 
of party principles. But the case is altered when we turn our 
attention to religious history and literature. Considered in 
themselves, we suppose, a dogmatic treatise "De Ecclesia Christi," 
or the controversial masterpieces of such Catholic champions as 
Bellarmine and Stapleton, may well be works of higher value and 
importance than any simple history of the Church, however 
strictly historical and based on a patient and dispassionate study 
of all the available evidence. But, be this as it may, it is well to 
insist on the essential distinction between history properly so 
called and religious controversy, or apologetics, and to bear in 
mind that in spite of any occasional and accidental association 
of the diverse offices, the aims, and the methods, and the duties 
of the apologist, or religious controversialist, are other than those 
of the historian. 

The several duties of the historian and the controversialist are, 
indeed, as distinct in their way as those of the judge and the 
advocate. And what is right and proper in the one case may be 
highly reprehensible in the other. The controversialist, or the 
Catholic apologist, like the advocate in a court of justice, is the 
champion of a cause. He sets out to establish the authority of 
the Church and the Apostolic See and the truth of Catholic teach- 
ing. The evidence and the arguments by which his case are sup- 
ported may be scattered in many places, and beset by difficulties 
or involved in obscurity. And it is his object to bring them to- 
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gether and set them forth in such luminous order as to give them 
their full force and cogency. With regard to the difficulties and 
specious objections that may seem likely to tell against the truth 
and mislead the wayward and unwary, he will do his best to meet 
them or lessen their force. And he will be careful to avoid any 
false steps which may defeat his object and serve the cause of the 
enemy. 

On the other hand, the apologist's attitude toward heretical 
teachers and their false doctrine is equally simple and straight- 
forward. His sole concern with them is to show that they are 
without authority and that their teaching is erroneous. On other 
points, no doubt, apart from their peculiar tenets, the heretics may 
have retained much of Catholic teaching intact, they may have 
labored for social and moral reform, and have done good work in 
other ways. Moreover, in some instances at any rate, their very 
errors may have been their misfortune rather than their fault, 
arising, maybe, from a want of adequate instruction in their 
religion, or from the political and social disorder of the times. 
But all this is outside the purview of theological censorship. And 
it can scarcely be taken into consideration by the religious con- 
troversialist, who very naturally confines his attention to the 
arduous task he has in hand, namely, the vindication of Church 
authority and orthodox doctrine, and the refutation of heretical 
teaching. But it is just those things in which the controversialist 
has no concern, that form the proper subject matter of the his- 
torian, whose duty it is to paint with an even brush a full and 
faithful picture of the past, with all its varying lights and shadows, 
freely showing the 

Fears of the brave and follies of the wise, 
and in no wise seeking to hide the broken rays of spiritual truth 
and moral goodness that lighten the darkness of schism and 
heresy. Such, in the main, if each devoted his attention to his 
own proper province, would be the several duties of the Catholic 
apologist and the historian. 

But, as we have said, for the reasons already noticed, these two 
branches of our religious literature have been involved in some 
confusion. Theological controversy, since the age of the Re- 
formation, has turned on disputed points of historical fact, and 
Church history has consequently become more and more con- 
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troversial in its character. A Catholic author who sets himself 
to write a history of the Church in these last centuries, or to 
compose an historical study on some important phase in the 
religious revolution of the sixteenth century, will soon find that 
he is engaged in religious controversy, rather than simple his- 
torical research. In this way it may be said that a good deal of 
what is commonly called historical literature is somewhat in the 
case of that branch of science familiarly known as mixed mathe- 
matics. For these works, however admirable in their way, can- 
not be considered as history pure and simple, but belong, rather, 
to a new species of blended history and doctrinal controversy, in 
which indeed the controversial element predominates over the 
historical. 

In some respects, it is true, the works we have in mind may be 
rightly regarded as strictly historical in character. For many 
of them are written in accordance with the best modern methods 
and give the reader an accurate record of ascertained facts, duly 
authenticated by exact references to the original sources. But 
the same course, it may be remarked, is adopted by any scholarly 
theologian who has occasion to make an historical point against his 
opponent. And this does not alter the fact that his work, in 
view of its primary purpose, is theology and not history. And 
much the same may be said of those books whose aim it is to 
present the historical evidence in support of Church authority 
and Catholic doctrine, and expose the errors and evil deeds of 
heretics and persecutors. In some cases, for example, in a mono- 
graph on the divorce of Catharine of Arragon, the whole book may 
be primarily controversial. In others, as in a Manual of Cnurch 
History, there may be a larger proportion of purely historical 
matter. But in both, alike, allowance must be made for the 
doctrinal or apologetic aims which the author has in view, and 
which, naturally enough, guide him in his choice of subjects and 
in his presentment of the historical evidence. So far as this is a 
mere question of literary form, or of conventional classification, 
it may be freely allowed that it is a matter of very minor moment. 
True lovers of literature can have very little patience with those 
pedantic critics who condemn such great artists as Euripides, or 
Shakespeare, because, forsooth, they do not keep to the pure 
tragedy of Sophocles, but blend their tragic art with beggarly 
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elements which belong more properly to the comic muse. For 
whether we classify their plays as tragedy or comedy, or as a new 
blend of both, Euripides is still the most tragic of poets, and 
Shakespeare attains the true end of tragedy, which is to "purify 
by pity and terror." In much the same way it may be said that 
it matters not whether the books now in question are to be classi- 
fied as history, or religious controversy, or historical apologetics 
so long as they effect a most desirable and necessary object, and 
vindicate the authority of the Church and the truth of Catholic 
doctrine. 

From the same point of view, it may be urged that this is, 
after all, our main reason for taking any special interest in the 
study of Church history. In a word, it is just because the 
Catholic Church is the One True Church, that her story means 
more for us than that of the dead and buried beliefs of Egypt or 
Babylonia. How, then, can we well have a better or a more desir- 
able history of the Church than one which in the very telling of the 
story is able, at the same time, to establish her authority and the 
truth of her doctrine? In the same way, it may be urged, that if, 
as we must allow, the teaching of the heretics is false and danger- 
ous, this is all we need to know about them, and there can, there- 
fore, be no reason for regretting the want of fuller and more 
impartial histories that might show the other side of the picture 
and bring out the various facts and mitigating circumstances 
which have been overlooked or forgotten. 

To speak frankly, we fear that some readers may really be dis- 
posed to agree in this view of the matter. And, if so, we may 
take this as showing that the interest felt in such literature is, as 
we supposed, controversial, and not truly historical. In much the 
same way, we imagine, there are those who can take no interest 
in any mathematical calculations but such as serve some plain, 
practical purpose and could never appreciate purely abstract 
speculations, like Carnot's inimitable Reflections sur la Mita- 
physique du Calcul Infinitesimal. But readers who have any 
portion of the historical spirit will surely see the matter in a very 
different light. They will readily recognize, as all must do, the 
high merit of many of the Church histories and special mono- 
graphs, such as those we have described above, books which 
combine a defense of the Catholic cause with practical historical 
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information. But they will ask, not unreasonably, for something 
more than this. They will seek, like those who delight in pure 
mathematical speculation, to study history for its own sake. 
They will turn its pages for another purpose than that of making 
out a case, or securing a triumph over their opponents. In a 
word, they will seek to understand the story of mankind, and 
grasp the cause and the meaning of the changing movements, 
whether good or evil. And this, as they know full well, is out of 
the reach of those who approach the study in the spirit of strife 
and controversy. 

To illustrate this point, it will be enough to notice the very 
different way in which the history of the Middle Ages is treated, 
on the one side, by contending controversialists, whether Catholic 
or Protestant; and, on the other hand, by patient and dispassion- 
ate historical students. We all know those gloomy religionists 
who look back on that rich and fertile field of human history as on 
a time of ignorance, "the dark ages," when the great mass of man- 
kind was sunk in "damnable idolatry." And we know, too, that 
far more pleasing company of amiable idealists who paint the 
same period as a veritable golden age, "the ages of faith," before 
vice came in with the pagan Renaissance, and heresy broke out 
in the Lutheran Reformation, when chivalry flourished in the 
court, and virtue in the cloister, and true philosophy in the schools 
and social unrest was a thing unknown. But, on the other hand, 
there are students who have learned to know the Middle Ages as 
they really were, from the frank and trustworthy testimony of 
contemporary literature. And, to speak plainly, the picture 
reflected in that luminous and faithful mirror is something very 
different both from the Protestant nightmare, and from the 
Catholic fool's paradise. For it reflects an age, rich indeed, in 
faith, and wisdom, and virtue, and chivalry, and charity; but its 
brightness is dimmed, withal, by dark shadows of heinous vice, 
and heresy, and false philosophy, and its peace is disturbed by 
deeds of violence and turbulent upheavals. 

Looking at the matter from this point of view, we may well 
believe that, even on the hypothesis that what may be called the 
apologetic, or controversial, branch of our historical literature 
leaves little or nothing to be desired, there is still a good deal 
to be done in the interests of historical truth, in the way of a 
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broader and more impartial study of the past. But this is by no 
means all. For it remains to ask whether this broadening, or 
extention, of historical study is not, likewise, urgently demanded 
in the best interests of Catholic Truth itself. We have already 
seen how strongly Melchior Cano insisted on the importance of 
this courageous and candid history which tells the whole truth 
without flinching, and frankly shows the faults of our friends and 
the merits of our enemies; and how deeply he lamented the 
melancholy fact that Catholic historians were behind the heathen 
in these matters. But we have yet to notice the significance of 
the place where Cano gives utterance to these sentiments. He 
does not say all this in a dissertation, like that of Lucian in an 
earlier age, on the general question as to "How History ought to be 
Written." But he says it in his work, De Locis Theologicis; 
and in that section of the work which is devoted to the con- 
sideration of human history as one of those sources or instru- 
ments of theology. In other words, he is speaking expressly of 
that kind of history which can be of use to the Catholic theologian. 
And he plainly implies that history which is wanting in these 
essential qualities of rigid accuracy and perfect impartiality will 
be both unprofitable and perilous. 

Historical truth, as we have seen, should assuredly be sought 
after for its own sake, and apart from any ulterior considerations. 
And we should have a poor opinion of the honesty of those, 
whether historians or others, who are honest only because this is 
the best and safest policy. But there are cases in which these 
reasons may be used with advantage. For though falsehood 
must always be condemned, silence may be allowable, or even a 
matter of duty, where harm is likely to be done by speaking. 
As we have suggested above, this was very probably the motive of 
the "doctoring" to which Newman refers, and it may also serve to 
explain the conduct of some of the historians censured by Cano 
for failing to note the faults of those whom they praised, and the 
good points of those whom they regarded with disfavor. They 
may have thought that such silence was more prudent, lest they 
should lessen the authority of rulers, or the teachers of truth, or 
strengthen the influence of the teachers of error. But in this a 
perilous policy was strangely adopted from prudential motives. 
For nothing is more likely to discredit the authority of our 
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historians, and to encourage exaggerated suspicions of evil, than 
want of openness in these matters. 

The reader may have noticed what looks like a curious inconsis- 
tency in the passage which we quoted above from Melchior Cano. 
For after blaming Catholic historians because they do not imitate 
the plain-speaking of Suetonius and Laertius, he himself fore- 
bears to mention the names of these offenders, because, as he 
says, it is a question of moral blame and not a mere blunder, and 
on such matters we must observe more care in regard to the 
living and more reverence for the dead. For why should the 
memory of historians be treated more tenderly than that of kings 
and bishops or other historical characters? But, the truth is he 
is only observing the ordinary rules that guard against the danger 
of detraction. Caeteris paribus the faults of historians must, of 
course, be visited as severely as those of the others. But in this 
case, we suppose, they were not so public, or it was not so neces- 
sary to make them known, as was the case with the faults which 
they had treated too tenderly. 

These rules in regard to the danger of detraction must not be 
forgotten by historians. But in the case of most of the great 
figures of history, the matter is generally sufficiently public, and 
a frank statement of facts is necessary in the general interest of 
historical truth, and even, as we have seen, for the sake of the 
offenders themselves, since openness is the surest safeguard 
against sinister suspicions. With regard to the other fault of 
which Cano complains, to wit, the failure to notice the good 
points in those who are regarded with disfavor, the moral duty 
of the historian is yet more obvious. It would clearly be a 
crime against truth and justice to charge a heretic, or a persecutor 
of the Church, with bad deeds which he had never committed. 
But this is not the only way of making him out to be blacker 
than he really was. For if his real crimes are fully set forth, and 
everything that can be said in his favor is studiously suppressed, 
the disproportionate delineation of his character is equivalent to a 
calumny, and the suppressio veri carries with it an effective 
suggestio falsi. 

But in this matter, we confess, we are not so much concerned 
with the danger of doing injustice to the memory of heretics or 
persecutors by exaggerating their errors, or painting them 
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blacker than they were. While the names of so many great and 
good men are made a byword and treated with scorn and con- 
tumely, we need not be too greatly troubled if the censures 
passed, for example, on Luther and his writings, are not in exact 
proportion to his merits, or demerits. But there is another, and 
a very different, reason for regarding the want of strict historical 
justice in our treatment of heretics and heretical writings with 
grave regret and misgiving. To put it briefly, it is not only a 
due regard for the requirements of historical truth and candid 
criticism, but yet more a solicitude for the purity and integrity 
of Catholic teaching that moves us in the matter. 

It is a large and a deep subject to discuss at the close of the 
present paper. And we must be content to touch upon it in a 
few words. But it may be enough to note that the defense of 
Catholic Truth involves something that goes far beyond particular 
controversies with Luther and Calvin and the vindication of 
ecclesiastical authority against the religious revolution of these 
latter centuries. In a word, we have to do with the larger ques- 
tion of Divine Providence, of the distribution of grace through- 
out the world, and the possibility of the salvation of souls among 
those who are unhappily cut off from the visible body of the 
Catholic Church. All these deep matters, to name no others, are 
involved in the historical treatment of the Reformation story. 
And it is disheartening to notice the narrow party spirit with 
which some superficial writers approach this grave problem. 
It would seem as though it mattered nothing to us how far the 
unhappy Reformers went in their errors, or how much of Catholic 
truth they retained in their system. Nay, some would even 
seem to think that the worse we can make them out to be, the 
better it is for our case, since it gives us a more crushing victory. 
And, on the other hand, the suggestion that the rupture may 
have come as the result of a gradual growth of abuses, and a 
neglect of adequate instruction of the people in religion, is apt 
to be regarded as an attempt to palliate the crimes of the Re- 
formers. But the real problem to be studied is something 
broader and deeper than the exact measure of guilt in anyone man. 
And it is only by a patient and dispassionate study of all the 
available evidence, in the light of the Catholic doctrine on 
Divine Providence and the distribution of grace, that we can hope 
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to arrive at any satisfactory solution. To go back to the question 
with which we set out, there is a strange fallacy involved in the 
suggestion that there can be any discrepancy or antagonism 
between Catholic Truth and Historical Truth. Doubtless there 
are many human systems that cannot afford to face the fierce 
light of history without some protecting screen or some reflecting 
medium. And their advocates may well wish to doctor the crude 
facts and mitigate their force. But the champion of the Catholic 
Church should not stoop to such unworthy weakness. "What- 
ever record leaps to light she never shall be shamed." It is her 
place to live in the light, while those who assail her shall perish in 
the darkness. 
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